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result, one of the first projects of the Commission was the 

„ preparation of a series of pamphlets on the American 
Revolution in Georgia^ aimed specifically at puhkc school 
use With the cooperation of the Georgia Department o! 
Education, this project has become a reality Thirteen 
pamphlets are scheduled to be published between 1974 
and 1^78 

Our pdrpW in publishing these pamphlets is to present 
a clear, concise picture of Georgia's history during these 
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Lexington, Massachusetts was i long, long way 
from the towns, plantations and farms of frontier 
Georgia in April of 1775. few Georgians had ever 
heard of the little Ne^ England town until they 
read in the Georgia Gazette that fighting had 
broker^ out there between the local militia and 
British redcoats. Moreover, few woiHd have ima- 
gined that this small skirmish would lead to thq 
most revolutionary war in history and that over 
600 Georgians would be killed and several thou- 
sand more displaced as an aftermath to Lexington. 

Although the events leading up to Lexington 
caused a political stir in Georgia, they had little 
effect upon the daily life of most of the cQlony's 
inhabitants. Indeed, there seemed little to com- 
plain about fccohomically. In the spring of 1775, 
Georgia was enjoying the benefits of an economic 
boom that had no end in .sight. In fact, a few 
Georgians were uneasy over the prospect of- too 
much prosperity. James Habersham, a wealthy 
Savannah'merchai\t, anxiously wrote a friend in 
London that 44 we have a greater Numberj)f Vessells 
in the Savannah Harbour than has ever been known 
here at any one Time, loading for England and the 
West* Indies. The Demand foroun Produce ... is so 
Very great, that I*am afraid, we have scarcely suf- 
ficient on, Hand to give the Vessells*now here (and 
there are more daily arriving) the necessary Dis- 
patch." Still, these were good problems. 

-Georgia's Prewar Economy 

James Habersham reflected Georgia's relative 
prosperity in 1772. James Wright, governor since 
1760. equally was satisfied with the colony's eco- 
nomic boom. 44 The year I came here," he reported 
in I 768, 44 they did not make 4,000 barrels of Rice 
and last year we made 17,000 barrels, and from 
Loading only 42 Sail of Vessels we have loaded 185 
in a year, and are making a very rapid progress 
towards being an opulent and considerable 
Province " By I 775 Georgia exported nearly 
25,000 barrels of rice a year. 



Nowhere was the prosperity more evident than 
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in Savannah. In 1 772 over 1 60 ships totaling 
1 2, 1 24 tons and employing 1 ,700 sailors cleared 
the customs house. Additionally, plan.ters and mer- 
chants in the Savannah area owned wholly oran 
part "five ships, one* scow, seven Brigantines, thir- 
teen sloops and schooners and ten coasting vessels." 
From the Savannaji River southward to .the St. 
Marys, more than 50 trading boats and rafts, mostly 
owned 'by Savannah merchant's; plied the inland 
rivers and" waterways bringing all sorts of cargoes 
to the towns, docks and .piers. Wharf lots on the 
Savannah River, once to'be had-for the asking, were 
a prized property by 1 776. They" ran from the site 
of the Trustees^ Gard(&« west of Bull Street to the 
old Yamacraw 1 Indian viflage, 33 lots in all. The 
most sought after tots - those forming the heart 
of Savannah's old commerce roW% were the 10 
west of Bull Street belonging to* Edward Telfair, 
Joseph Clav, Samuel Stiles, John Morel, Edward 
Hopton, Sdmuel Douglas, Chonta^LlojHl, John 
. Gordon, Thomas Netherclift and' the Gibbons' 
family. • « 

.JL * 4 « . 

Lining the riverfront east and west of Bull Street 
were port faeilities'suftable to handle over 20 
vessels at once. One^merchant^Joseph Wood, 
owned a warehouse located w§st of 3ull Street 
that was four stories, tall, "fifty ,feet4ong, and 
forty-five feet wifle.. . . divided into ten rooms, 
sufficient to'hold Uvo thousand jbarrels^of rice, a 
machine t6 hoist goods from the wharf intceither, 
story, or inttf'the upper one, where they are rolled 
through the town." Across Broad Street W<jod r 
maintained 44 a sjore fpr dry goods and a counting 
room . ... large outstores," a stable and a carriage % 
house. Still, Wood's establishment was second-rate 
compared to this company stores operated by « 
. larger merchants suqh as Basil Cowpsr and the 
Telfairs, the Habershams, and Rae,^flbefkmd ' 
Graham, the biggest merchant houses in Savannah 
by 1775.^ ^ . ' . ? \ 

In typical eighteenth-century fashion these larger 
merchant houses engaged in a wide yariety of activ- 
ities. Frequently .they hired. poYtets/mariners, black- 
smiths, coopers,* sailmakers* clerks and carpenter! ■ 

% *\\ 1 * ' '3 
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By -1775 Negroes, free and slave, ttaminajed the 
ranks of porters, coopers, mariners and blacksmiths ' 
in Savannah; but free white labor prevailed in sail- 
making, clerking and carpentering. John Wand and 
Robert Watts, both sailmakers, worked for the 
Telfairsand the firm of Morel and Mossman. Richard 
Pryee, a carpenter, made barrel staves for Rae, 
Elbert and Graham. Joseph Clay, James Habersham's 
son-in-law, depended upon Negro labor for hoops 
and staves. 

. By the late 1 760's larger merchants had' begun to 
keep tympany gardens to grow vegetables to feed 
ships' crews or else the'y carted in produce from < 
nearby farms and plantations. Additionally, they 
stocked a % supply of firewood, straw, jwater and 
.^Greens" for sailors, boatmen and slaves. Cowper 
and Telfair also operated a small maritime, repair 
and salvage yard in Savannah, providing pitch, tar, 
turpentine, nails, Jjjap, anchors and sallbloth for 
ships in need of Mpor overhauls. 

Bi^versification- A Successful Practice' . . 

^ Prom '1763 to 1774, over 80 different merchants 
advertised goods for s^le in the Georgia Gazette, 
ancf by 1775 the larger firlns invested money in car- 
goes, town lots, land, buildings, ships, plantation 
holdings and slaves By the time V the Revolution, ' 
thf formula for success in colonial Georgia "demand- 
ed mixed operations Thus, a large plaliter invested 
his mx>ncy- not only in land and slaves but also in , * 

* buildings, ships, cargoes, lilmbemyfoperatictns and 
town lots, while a merchant owned farrrjs and plan- 
tations as well as ships and stores. By today's 
standards the'Volume of busines^jvas. small. Cowper 
and Telfair 1 , one of Savannah!s largest firms, averaged 

■> three sales'atlay during the*fall and Vmter and only 
"one throughout^ the rest of the year If a ship's c^rg© . 

* did,r>ot rtfturn a profit when it was soliin Bnglaad A 
or in the West Indies, or if the ship was lost afsea, : 
the impact upon such a small volume of business 

* bfterf wirs disastrous Beoqjjsc % of this mosNGeorgia / 
merchants. tned;to spread out their base of opera- * 1 

' Uom by investing money in several differW and - / 
independent qntetpriscs. , 



In 1773, mostly through Savannah, Georgia 
shipped goods valued at .thousands of pounds ster- 
ling* to London and other English ports. In the* 
main onty three types of commodities went directly 
to London -rice, indigo and deerskins. Together 
they accounted fo> over 80 percent of the shipping 
between Savannah and London in 1773. The re-, 
mainder included a variety of items, some tobacco 
from Georgia, a few articles brought into Savannah 
frorif the West Indian trade such as brasiletto and 
logwood, both woods used in dyeing fabrics, and 
sago powder, a starchy Substance made from palm 
trees and used in eighteenth-century puddings and 
•prescriptions. Georgia shipped increasing. amounts 
of raw silk to London until about 1 770. 



Georgia's Hinterland 
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Opened in 1 763 y Georgia's secpnd colonial port, 
Sunbury, had little impact on the colony's econo-' 
my. Concerned mostly with the West Indian trade 
and with providing goods and hardware to local 
planters and Indian traders, Sufibury rerpained a * 
smalltown of 40 to 50 houses and less than 200 , 
people. Roger Kelsall and Simon Munro operated ' 

*the largest merchant house in Sunbury, serving 
surrounding plantations and stores in Dorchester 
and Mfdway. In 1 77J less than $0 ships, mostly 

t smaller-coasting vessels in the We^t Indian trade, - 
stopped at Sunbury! 

Augusta, 150 miles upriver from Savannah, 
served a$ a warehousing center and overland distri- 
bution point for the Carolina and Georgia Indian 
trade. Here perhaps 600 whites, as many slaves, 
and an odd assortment of Chickasaw, Cherokee and 
Creek Indians temporarily lived while they sent 
trains of pack horses along the Upper Creek trafl 
' into presenj-day Alabama and Mississippi, along the 
Lower Creek route through centra! Georgia, and 
along; (he northward trail to the rich and legendary 
Kepwee country of the Cherokees. Finally joined 
to the jest of Georgia by the 1763 land cession 
.frQm the*lndians, Augusta thereafter supplied pro- 
vjsiorts ancl goods to a growing number of farms, 
settlements and townships founded as the tide of 
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Georgia. While it is impossible accurately to measure the value 
ght be worth S50 to S70 in American currency today 



emigration swept westward from the Savannah 
River on the eve of the American Revolution. 

Located ajxmt 1 10 miles to the southeast of 
Augusta on the Savannah River, the Gertnan settle- 
ment of Ebenezer economically was one ofthe 
most important towns in pre-Revolutionary Geor- 
gia Led b> their minister, John Martin Bolzius, the 
mdustrioiU Germans raised more than enough for 
themselves. As early as 175 1 , they pjoduced enough 
Indian corn, beans, rice, potatoes, barley and wheat 
to sell for sizeable profits at Charleston, Savannah 
and across the river at Purrysburg in South Carolina. 
Working together, the Salzburgers cleared, plowed, 
planted and harvested their crops in strips of two 
to eight acres in size along the red banks of Ebene-* 
zer Creek and the Savannah River. By 1774 they 
"had built two stew mills fof lumber and one grist 
" mill for grain in addition to a filiature for silk. 
Farther away from the river at Old Ebenezer, the 
site of the Germans 1 first settlement/ the Salz- 
'burgers tended vineyards and orchards, gathered 
cattle at cowpens located in former Yuchi Indian - 
lands and in general, prospered in their adopted 
colony of Georgia. Little did they sense that in the 
coming Revolution their way of life would be 
ended forever. ' 

\ 

The Importance of the Agrarian Economy 

• • 

.Jhe merchants, traders and artisans wfio lived in 
the towns of* Ebenezer, Augusta, Sunbury and 
Savannah accounted for only 15 or 20 percent of 
the people of the colony in 1773. Just prior to tye,- 
Revolution, over 80 percent of Georgia's popula- * 
tion engaged in^grieultural pursuits on plantations 
and farms. Three main types of agficultural units 
dominated the colony's economy. Ldeated in the 
tidewater area.and along the sluggish eoasttfl streams 
inland for a distance of 20 niiles, plantations 
emerged based upon "the queen of the seacoast," 
rice. From Ebenezer to Augusta along the Georgia 
bank of the SavAnnah River, a system of f irms 
intermingled with larger plantations spread west- 
ward into the interior. Usually having an outletinto 
.one of the stream^emptying into the Savannah "or 



Ogeechee Rivers, these farms were Worked by a few 
slaves or hired, hands, managed by^a, working owner 
and, to a surprising extent, cdncerg^jltodth markets 
* in Augusta, Ebenezer and Savannah. Lastly, fron- 
tier fajms dotted the^colony's backcountry. ' 
Located away from towns and trade (Miters, 
worked by 'families without slaves, helped by hunt- 
ing/herding and trading between <yops, frontier 
farmers produced mainly what they consumed. * 
Gradually livestock, especially cattle and hogs, came 
to be the backbone of the small frontier farm. 

* * * 
Each of the colony's three agricultural units— the 

^ plantation, farm and Small fronti^farm — was 
, marked by a different division of land and labor. 
Along the sea coast Negro slaves outnumbered 
whites 1 0 to one. In the eighteenth century there" 
was a widely held view that only Negroes could 
work in rice fields! Reflecting that theory of labor, 
James Habersham declared that lands "that are 
proper fof the cultivation of Rice, on which stag- 
nated water is sometimes necessarily kept," caused 
white inhabitants "to be subject to severe autumnal 
fevers" which shortened their lives. This land could 
only be "yyivantageously improved," Habersham 
added, "by people who can purchase a number of 
Negroes, and many plantations, from their peculiar 
.situation, require a &rg^ extent of land for reser- 
voirs to water their fields." In this way, by 1775, 
Georgia's coastal lands suppOMti 1 a plantation 
economy largely dependent upon slave labor and 
. producing rice as a staple crop. - 

After 1 756, a group of South Carolinians ,i vested 
a great deal of money and time in trying to develop 
indigo as a plantation crop in the lowlands around 
Frederica. Used as a dye in the eighteenth centun . 
the indigo plant grew well fn a hot, humid coastal 
clirru'te Some coastal islands also weie purchased !o 
gro<v indigo, but 'the attempt lajrgely was a failure. 
In tlx 20 yearstyripr to the Involution, Georgia 
produced a yearly average of 19.000 pounds oLt v , 
indigo, an uwgniffcant sum compared to the wJlions 
of pounds u)iniiik fiom Simjtli Carolina ^nJ.^ter 
1^63, from I lorida. - , , ' > . 




Even before 1775, indigo.production had de- 
clined. Traveling through the area around Frederica 
just before the Revolution, the botanist William 
Bartram noted the region's general .decay. While 
there were still a few producing indigo plantations 
between Darien and St. Simons Island, most owners 
were satisfied to employ poor families to raise a 
few cattle, horses, swine arrd poultry and to protect 
plantation property. Bartram thought that absentee 
owners in South Carolina were responsible for the 
lack of development of indigo. 

The region from Ebenezer to Augusta produced 
the coloRy's most diversified agriculture. Having 
favorable soil and climate tjut without an easily . 
marketable crop such as rice, this area was charac- 
terized by farms, small plantations and some cow- 
pen operations. Plantations here tended to be 
smaller, more self-sufficient and with fewer slaves . 
than coastal rice and fndigo plantations. Farms were 
larger and sometimes not distinguishable from 
"plantations. " For example, a 1 772 letter from an 
anonymous settler described his farm "situated on 
a small but navigable creek, which falls into the - 
river Savannah, about thirty jniles west of Augusta." 
Large enough to be called a plantation^ the owner 
, had "four hundred and forty head of cows, oxen, 
bulls, and heifers" which he grazed on common 
land not claimed by anyone. Oqe of his first tasks 
was to "inclose and plant a large orchard," espe* 
cially peach trees.' Still he mostly ".attended to . . . 
Indian corn, wheat, and prdvisions" which he sup- 
plied tp Augus&. Altogether the unnamed farmer 
produced "36 acres of Indian corn ... 26 acres of 1 
wheat, 12 acresTWIey, 4D barrels pork, 26 beef, 
16 acres of tobacco, . . and some hides and live- 
stock. " In general, he concluded, Georgia's farmers 
and planters were "very much on the thriving hand, 
yet few are rich, though 1 have heard of some lajge 
fortunes in Carolina/' 



The frontier farm generally was owned and man- 
aged by a settler and his family. Seldom forger than 
150 acrds and usually .having a hut Of one or two 
rooms as shelter, frontier farms produced mainly 
corn, vegetables and livestock for the farmer's 
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family. Except as an occasional^ buyer of hardware, 
tools, some cloth and powder and lead, the frontier 
farmer had little to do with the market economies 
of Savannah, Augusta or EbenezerARegardless of 
hjs location, the frontier farmer had a precarious 
economic existence. Along the seacoast such farms 
were located on the poorer'land undesirable, for 
plantation crops. In the interior they occupied the 
dividing line between civilization and the wilder- 
ness, w and because of their small size, were especially 
vulnerabfe to human tfnd natural disasters. Indian 
raids, a bad crop, the loss of livestock or thtvituith 
of a working member of the family frequently 
caused relocation to a new area. Tfuis frontier farms 
were unusually mobile, appearing and disappearing 
with hardly a trade. Gradually, as more land was 
acquired and more crops produced for sale, many 
frontier farms became larger farms or small planta- 
tions and merged more into the colony's commercial 
economy. 

One of thfe original aims of Georgia's founders 
had been the preparation of potashes; used in mak- 
ing soap, from lumber to take the place 'of large . 
British imports from Russia. By I 752 potash had 
been abandoned in favor'of the more profitable 
production of barrel staves, shingles and lumber for 
shipment to the West Indies. By 1 763 the industry 
had become a winter* activity on plantations in the 
Savannah area. Throughout the colonial period, the 
emphasis remained on staves and heading for barrels, 
shingles and construction timber rather than tar, 
pitch and turpentine as it was in the Curolinas. 
Lumber production inereased^rapidly as large num- 
*bers of slaves were brought into tlie colony^ Primar- 
ily in Savanrfah merchants kept stocks of shingles 
and lumber which were us^d to fill the cargo of a 
ship when more valuable commodities were not 
available. 3y 1772 Georgia exported 3 y 5 25, 930 
shingles, 988,791 staves and 2,163,582 feet or tim- 
ber. Only a few hundred barrels of pitch, tar/tTnd 
turpentine were exported that year. 

* 

The People of Colonial Georgia 

Georgia's largest economic resource prior to the 

9 • . 



Revolution was its people. In 1 773 there were over 
18,000 whites and 1 5,000 blacks in the colony. As 
James Habersham noted, the back country around 
Augusta, "where the Lands, from their Fertility 
arjd healthy Situation, can be profitably cultivated 
by and admit of a great Number of White People 
without the^Assistatice of Negroes,'* contained the 

* bulk of the colony's white-populace. From 1 760 
to 1776, thousands of emigrants, chiefly from 
Pen/fsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, 

• moved into eastern Georgia between the Savannah 
and Ogeechee Rivers. The Indian cessions of 1763 
and 1773 had made the fertile lands of tt\e great 
Oconee basin available to the tide of emigrants 
.sweeping south of the Blue Ridge into the CatQ- 
linas-and Georgia. Thus Georgia became the l.ast 
remaining southern frontier with good land avail- 
able before the American Revolution. 

In the main, few colonists emigrated to Georgia 
from England in the decade after the French and 
Indian War. Only the Queensborough township, 
known as the "Irish Settlement 1 ' because they 
came from Belfast in northern Ireland, attracted 
v" targe numbers of colonists from overseas. Because 
he did not want to offend officials in London, 
Governor James Wright had no desire to lure emi- 
grants from Scotland, Ireland, England or any place 
except the British colonies of North America. 
Basing his program, "for the Better Peopling of this 
province," upon a highly successful I 735 South \ 
CaroHna plan, Wright hoped to attract "a middling 
sort of People" (i.e., a middle class) to Georgia from 
Peansj^ania, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas. 

But many "Crackers," or lower class settlers, also 
came. Georgia V second r 0 yal governor, Henry Ellis, 
first complained of the poor quality of upcountry 
colonists during the war with France. 4 4Many of our 
BJick Settlers," Ellis complained in 1757, "fly for 
crimes, and from the disturbances of the North- 
ward" colonies. James Wright insisted that ruffians 
from Augusta continually caused trouble with the 
Creeks and Chelokees. Certainly they plagued 
Wright. "There are irregular and bad People amongst 



us, particularly in the back settlements," he wrote 
London in 1767, "who will sometimes interrupt, 
-frustrate," and bring to find end ail attempts to 
pacify the Indians. To Wright Augusta was "a kind 
of frontier" tpwn where there were "a few stores 
for supplying the Indian Trade, and where numbers 
of Indians often restort, and in the neighbourhood . 
of a set of vagrants worse than Indians themselves." 



Janltes Habersham feared Georgia might become 
"a Rendezvous for all HOrse-Stealers and Criminals 
. , . from neighbouring Provinces" unless law and* 
order was established in the back settlements 
around Augusta. Writing to .Wright in 1 773, Haber- 
sham characterized upcountry colonists'as "Bor- 
derers," ruffians without equal. Wright responded 
by calling them "crackers," mostly "low-born" 
Scotch-Irish from the middle cdlonies. Still, by 
1775, Wright found that "great numbers" of 
settlers, both "cfackers" and "a middling sort," 
- had come to Georgia. \ 

Political Upheaval • 

Jame^Wright justifiably was proud of Georgia's 
economic picture by 1775. Contented with the 
^progress of the last decade, anticipating the settle- 
ment of the new Indian lands acquired in 1 773- and 
hefpeful that the next years >vould bring even more 
prosperity, Wright and most Georgians confidently 
faced the future. But it was politics and not econo- 
mics that governed the troublesome years ahead. 
As in many of the colonies after 1 773, the political 
climate was not as good as the economic climate. 

* The issues which first led to protest and then to 
resistance to England primarily affected Georgia 
politically and not economically. Although such 
measures as the Stamp Act of 1765 and the 1767 
Townshend duties were economic as well as politi- ' 
cal in nature, they did not work "an undue hard- 
ship ypon most Georgians. Taken together, these 
acts had small effect upon Georgia's economy.. 

Yet in the northern colonies these new measures 
caused widespread depression imd severe financial 
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losses. In Georgia they had little significance. The 
colony's small class of wealthy planters and mer- 
chants, probably no more than 50 families m.ali, 
primarily were affected by British duti^ on foreign 
luxury articles. Only thq Sugar Act of 1764 pose$ 
any immediate threat to Georgia's economy. Passed 
by the British Parliament on April 5, the Sugaf Act 
was designed to^ raise part of the annual cost of the 
colonial military^establishment. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Prime Minister of England, 
George Grenvillej meant to enforce the act by send- 
ing naval vessels especially assigned to "Charleston 
and St. Augustine. 

* 

To protest the Sugar Act, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives sent a circular letter to 
the rest of the colonies asking them to express 
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their disapproval of the new law. The Georgia ' , 
Assembly ignored the pQlitical argument of **no 
- taxation w'ithotft representation" in the Massachu- 
setts letter and instead based its protest upon eco- 
nomic grounds. To Georgia's representatives the 
new regulations would end the colony's profitable 
lumber .trade with the We^t Indies. Georgia's lumbei 
was mainly exported in vessel^hat stopped at. f 
Savannah enroute to the West Indies. As the ex- 
porters did not control these vessels, they-tould not 
give the required bonds that the lumber would be 
sold only in British islands. The Assembly directed 
its^colonial agent in London to protest the Sugar . 
Act. 

At first glance the Stamp Act: which became law 
on March 22, 1765, looked harmless, It required 



every pamphlet, newspaper, ship's clearance papers, 
lease, license, insurance polfcy. bill of sale, bond- 
and^all legal documents to be written or printed on 
stamped paper Sold by'fniblic officials. The money 
raised from the sale of stamps was to be' used to * 
defend the colonies. The Stamp Act was scheduled 
to go into effeefon November 1/1 76S. 1 

By November 1 there was no stamp officer or 
. stamped paper in Georgia. l^Savannah harbof over 
* 20 ships, loaded primarily ^Mmce, waited for 
clearance papers from the cHpms housfc. The 
Council advised Governor Wtfght to let the vessels Y 
leave with a certificate stating that no stamps wejj/ 
available, and he did so until the stamps arrye'd in 
December. This delay in exporting rice at the height 
of the tradings season had an adverse effect upon 
tj^rprice broughrt>y Georgia rice. 

i 

The Stamp Act disrupted tcade in Georgia. Still, 
wjben the stamp agent arrived in January 1 776/ " 
x stamps were distributed and about 60 vessels left 
with stamped papers* In this way Georgia became ' 
the only colony to issue stamps and later rebel. The 
Stamp Act changed the controversy between Seof- . 
gia and England from considerations Of profit and 
loss to those of EQlilical principles. It gavirtfie 
prdvince a common ground to unite with other ° 
colonies, particularly South Carolina, in protest. 
Governor fright later admitted that Georgia was 
never "the same after tjie Stamp Act. ' * , 

* ^The basic policies of the British commercial sys- 
tem did not conflict seriously with Georgia's eco- ' 
jiomic interests.on the eve of the Revolution/Yet 
while the events of 1 763 to 1775 did not affect 
most .Georgians' poclcetbooks, their heartstrings 
were plucked. The threat of economic interference 
caused uneasiness. ThjLpUglit of the northern colo^ 
nies, especially Massachusetts, did not g<* unnoticed 
m Georgia. A great many planters, mefchant^and 
small farmers believed the same thing coufd happen 
here. Mosi of Georgia's people livod in the back 
courttry. a poo/, pioneer population easily alarmed 
by any attempt at increased taxation*. Although 



quit rents, or roy^l taxes oil land, had never been 
collected in Georgia, the" thought of their collection* 
after 1765 served as a constant source of irritation 
to Georgia's settlers.^ ' * 

It seeme<|l appropriate that the first, fighting of 
the America^ Revolution in Georgia centered 
around the colony's chief export crdp, rice : In 
Janua^l776, British ships .and # transpc)rts y sudden- 
ly appeared off Tybee Island near Savannah 
Desperately in need of provisions and supplies for 
their b.e^ejged troops in Bostojr; the British looked " 
^to Gjeorgia, f the southernnTos^colony not in jebel- y 
lion^and jich in provisions, for relief. Opposite the 

• town of 'Savannah lay 26 merchantmen laden with 
yrice, forbidden to le<fve by an order from,tHe ^ 

?ontinentrijjtfongress prohibiting the expectation 
frbn^n^ ''united colonies" until March 1, 
the Georgians \^ho either dwned or 
shipped in th^&^esSeN were notun sympathy with 
the Whig cause and" awaited the first opportunity 
to put out to sea-. Re^l(zing this, the Whig's Council 
of Safety in Savannah oSlered "theVudders be 
unshipped . . . and'lhaf thels^gingarkl sails be , 
takemawfay and "secured from The §cve\^l vessels, 

• now lying in the port af'Savannat^!" Colonel 
Lachlaw Mclntbsh was detailed to eiifai££ the 
>order v * * 4 - . J . ^ \ - , ' 



Freedom m^rfiing for Georgians' came on\ 
March 2\1776.'Jusf befeft dawn, about foufi 



\ 



o'clock, the sailors guarding the rice.boaJs,wert * 
surprised by the't ramp of feet, the jrattliug of \ 



weapons and^PS^ment, the sound of voices bark- 
ing orders, and out of : the ddrk and riiorjnng ifiist\ 
'same the redcoats, 200 to 300t)fahem, undpr the\ 
command of Majors JamesjGran,t and John Mait- 
laud. Two crewmen escaped to soundlhe alarm, 
and, fo;'Georgia, the Revolution was on. > * 

Rebellion and a Declining Economy 

Great Britain responded to th^ t4 6attle of the 
Rice Boats" by prohibiting Georgia from fading 
with any part of the world except the British Isles, 
the British West Indies untFparts of other colonies 
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controlled by British armies. To, f enforce*the bloek- 
' ade. British warships patrolled off Tybee Island. 
The results were dramatic. In all of 1 775, Georgia 
shipped products valued at £103,477 to England. 
The export figure for 1 776 was only^l2,570. In 
1777 and 1 778 nothing was shippedrto England. 
Only the tall of Savannah to tty British in 1 778 
reopened trade with England. Still, the value of 
exports to England in 1780, 1781 and k782 when 
Savannah' was occupied by the British never . 
reached prewar levels.. In 1 782 only £6,804* of 
exports, or approximately five percent of the 
1775 total, made its way to England. After the 
Revolution began, regardless of who controlled 
the port of Savannah, Georgia's direct tr^le,with 
England was insignificant. 

British naval vessel's on the coast in 1776 some- 4 
times interfered with Georgia's trade but did not 
entirely stop it. Merchants in Savannah managed 
to send out vessels to trade with the Dutch.and 
French West Indies. Joseph Clay, who controlled 
James Habersham's interests in Savannah aft€r 
Habersham's death in rT7TToccasionally traded 
with Cape Francois, the main port of the French- 
held island of Saint Domingue (Santo Domingo), , 
*W\in two instances, ships from Bermuda and 
France £ut into Savannah with "very valuable 
cargoes." For some months in 1 776 and 1 777 the 
Whig government : in Savannah planned to trade 
directly with France. PeterEmmanuel De la- 
PlajJM was appointed trade agent to the French 
F^prers General, but nothing ever came of the 
scheme 

Yet while the policies of the Second Continental 
Congress effectively shut down Georgia's direct , 
trade with Great Britain, Florida experienced a 
v large increased the volume of exports to the 

mother country. Some Georgians, especially in th^ 
✓Tirea south of the Altamaha, shjiXud-l^ fof' 
their crops and produce frpfffSavannah to Stv^ 
Augustine, preferring the established trade practices 
afid stablcj^urrency of Great Britain. From 1777 to 
1782, St. -ftugusKde replaced Savannah as Georgia's 

S2 , * 



link to England's markets, and cpnsiderable quanti- 
ties ofjiCe.from Georgia made its way to Great 
Britain this way. , , y 

In. Savannah "the Council of Safety early began 
buying up large volumes of ri<& sto&d in ware- 
houses. Faced with^a scarcity of hard money, the 
impossibility of drawing bills of exchange on 
English merchants and a lack of established credit, 
the Council of Safety and its pblitical successors 
hoped to ship nee tfs payment for military supplies, 
salt and other"needful articles." John Wereat was 
appointed commissioner of public trade and an 
insurance office was set up to insure cargoes of 
Georgia shippers. Soon representatives from Con- 
gress arrived in Georgia to buyaip agricultural', 
products and ship them northward as a means of 
t paying for supplies-for the war. Robert Morris, 
head of a secret Congressional committee which 
purchased and exported produce, sent agents to 
Sayannah and Augusta where they contracted with 
^ 4 many gentlemen from . . . Georgia" to furnish 
supplies. 

The Currency Failure and Continuing Decline 

By the summer of 1 778, this governmental trade 
had. broken down. Back country farmers found that 
Continental currency was worthless and they in- 
creasingly were reluctant to sell their products to 
Congressional agents. Several vessels .were captured 
or run aground trying to escape British vessels 
between Charleston and Savannah, and, insurance 
rates jumped 40 percent. British naval activity wa^ 
irregular and ineffective at times, but it kept many 
trade goods from Savannah's merchants -and stores. 
Foreign goods became so seatcc^the necessities of 
life," Joseph Clay called tftem-thatdry goods and 
hardware at Ebenezer sold for many times their 
preyvar purchase price. Depending upon imported 
English goods for its maintenance, the Indian trade 
through Augusta and Savannah was suspended 
because of a lack of supplies. By early 1 777 farmers 
m/fheback country experienced shortages in agri- 
cultural necessities such as axes, harnesses, horse 
liars, trace chains, whips, nails, sickles and files. 
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By September 1 778, there was little foreign trade- 
frorrTSavannah, and public confidence in the hew 
government began to drop as stocks of goods 
dwindled." * - ■ 

As a source of foreign goods, a considerable inter- 
nal trade with Charleston was maintained in the** 
early years of the war. From Augusta to Savannah 
a vast array of rafts, barges and pole boats moved 
goods from Georgia's inteifor to Ebenezer or SavaVi- 
nah tthere they were shipped overland to Charleston. 
Ebenezer became a focal point of this inland trade, 
and in the spring and fall of 1 777 and 1 778, hun- 
dreds of wagons gathered 'at the German settlements 
along the Savannah River io carry supplies to 
Charleston and to bring foreign' goods back^o Geor- 
gia in return. With the fall of Savannah tc*the 
British in December 1778, and the occupation of 
Ebenezer soon thereafter, this overlancftrade to the 
Carolmas ended. 

At the beginning of, the Revolution in Georgia, ' 
there was an abundance of food within the catony. 
Throughout its short colonial history Georgia had ' 
been dependent upon the middle and southern 
coloniesj, particularly Pennsylvania and the Caro- 
linas, for a portion of its gr,ain supply, but by 1*775, 
the province had a suq^is of other provisions and 
crops above consumption requirements. Corn, peas, 
livestock; salt meat and rice regularly were export- 
ed from the colony, and in 1 774, 63 barrels of rice < 
were sent to Boston to relieve the suffering caused 
by the closing of Boston harbor. Except For/ rice 
the proportion of prewar exports' to domestic pro- 
duction in Georgia had been small, and the surplus 
quickly was eliminated by wartime needs. By 1776 
the Continental Congress had placed' an embargo 
on certain food products, especially salt beef and 
pork, and in 1 778 a sweeping embargo on all grain 
and provisions was enacted which lasted through- 
out the war. 

"59 ' 

Both I 776 and 1 778 were disastrous crop years 
for the southern states, especially Georgia. So little 
flour from Pennsylvania and Maryland made its way 



Rice in shock. Courtesy, Special Collections Department, University 
of Georgia Library. y • . 




to Georgia that a sweet bread fashioned from conn, * 
always popular in colonial times, beeame-a favored 
substitute. A shortage of implements, seed and labor 
made 1 778 a far from bountiful year in the state, 
and a late winter in 1779 threatened growing crops 
as far south as Midway., Corn became the state's 
indispensable crop dhring the Revolution, and in 
the summer of I 7*76, Congressional representatives 
were authorized to impress corn and to purchase 
riCe from Georgia. * 

*• 

Althougli cattle were plentiful in Georgia in 1774 
iHid I 775, demands by British and American armies'; 
by the French fleet which landed at Savannah under 
Count d'Estamg ip I 779 and the seizure ailcl destruc- 
tion of cattle by raiding bands of Whigs and tones 
severely taxed the available supply. The; region 
between the Altamaha and St. Johns Rivers changed 
hands often as the fighting swirled southward, and 
many plantations, cowpens and farms were de- 
stroyed. Congressional officials in the area frequent- 
ly reported shortages andUifficulties in obtaining 
needed food supplies. At t lit? siege of Savannah, 
both sides had trouble obtaining heel and pork, and 
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the French fleet sailed away with- livestock taken 
from nearby plantations^ 

- ' 

A great scarcity of salt, especially in 1 777 ai)d 
1778; seriously limited the supply of beef and pork. 
Time and again Congressional representatives found 
a plentiful supply of livestock to slaughter only a 
precious few^because of a lack of salt.. Before the 
war Georgia-imported almost all its supply and the 
, new government was unprepared to provide this 
critical requirement. In early 1777 the State pro- 
hibited the exportation of salt, and only a few 
bushels came infrequently into Georgia from 
Virginia and the ^French West Indies. So valuable 
was the commodity that it sometimes was*used to 
pay soldiers for their service. Salt continued. to be 
scarce throughout the war. ' 

V 

Part of the problem in obtaining supplies for 
state and' Continental forces lay in the money used 
for payment. By the summer of 1776 the newly 
formed state government issued paper currency to 
pay its troops and to serve as a medium of ex- 
change. In less than a year the state money had * 
begun to depreciate. In May 1778', a Savannah 
merchant accused the State of printing so much 
paper currency that its "value had been reduced 
to nothing/* By the time the British occupied 
Savannah, Georgia currency had depreciated far 
beloW the value of money issued by the Continental , 
Congress. Never accepted outside Georgia*, this 
money became almQst worthless within the state as 
well.' 

The Revolution brought to a close two decades 
of prosperity for Georgia's rice and indigo planters. 
The Continental embargo on exports of provisions 
included rice, and Congress recommended its strict 
observation in Geqrgia. The 1775 crop, largest in 
the colony's history, only partially was marketed, 
and warehouses in Savannah were filled to capacity 
when fighting broke out in Masch 1776. Some' 
eventually found its way to England, to the French 
West Indies and to the north for the consumption 
of the Continental army. 

14 
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The War for Georgia 

As the new rebel government'took over in 
Savarlnah in 1776 and bega.n to extend its control 
over the rest of Georgia, plantation owners in the 
Ogeechee and Midway districts still loyal to the 
King of England, prepared to leave. Gathering up 
their families and slaves, these Loyalists abandoned 
their plantations and moved south toward Florida. 
At first the state tried to operate tfife abandoned ^ 
plantations, but the effort largely proved unsuc- 
cessful. After the British re-established control in 
1779, many Loyalists returned to their homes; but 
the harassments and disruptions of constant parti- 
san warfare ruined the planting cycle of rice and 
indigo. Then, too, separation from England meant 
the loss of the bounty which in large part encour- 
aged the production of indig<$^l though quantities 
of both commodities were exported from British- 
held Savannah in 1780 and 1781, production 
never reached prewar levels, Nevertheless, rice 
remaipsds^i important staple. As the British began 
to prepare for the evacuation of Savannah in 1782, 
many merchants urged General Alexander Leslie 
to postpone the withdrawal until the late fall so 
that the low country crops, including 10,000 
barrels of rice, could be gathered. 

The capture of'Savannah by the British was fol- 
lowed by the penetration of Tory and Royal forces 
to every part of the State except the northernmost 
and westernme&t-'Seftlements. A constant bush- 
wacking warfare began and bands of Whigs and 
Tories carried off sUves, confiscated property, de- 
stroyed crops and burned farms and settlements.' 
The intensity of tlie fighting in. 1780 and 1781 
caused many people to leave Georgia, especially in 
the upcountry region around Augusta. Hundreds of 
Georgians fled to safer areas in South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Virginia. After the British evac- 
uation of Savannah in July 1782, many refugees 
began returning to their homes. By the end of 1783 
there, werermore people living in the upcountry 
than ever before. 

The low country from Savannah to the St. Marys 
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River was not as fortunate. In .the winter and spring 
pf 1779, a great many Loyalists returned to then- 
abandoned plantations as the British captured 
Savannah. They were joined by Tory refugees from 
theCarolinas and Virginia, and by 1780 a plantation 
economy in the tidewater region had been partially 
restored. The fall of West Florida to the Sparf&h in , 
1780-1781 brought still more Tory settlers to 
Georgia, and by 1781 the growing number of refu- 
gees strained the.fragile economy of the area. 
Coastal raids/ forays by irregular bands and the 
threat of attacks from the Spanish and French fur- 
ther disrupted trade and commerce. Many wealthy 
s families were ruined and plantations reduced to^a 

sad stjate. 

< 

. St 

Aftermath of the War C 

The close of the war brought Georgia's greatest 
economic loss. As the British left Savannah they 
took hundreds of slaves and thousands o.f pounds 
sterling of goodswith the&. Altogether, Georgia 
lost perhaps 6,000 slaves who were carried off to 
Florida or the West Indies. Just before the British 
evacuated Savannah, the Georgia legislature tried 
to relieve the loss. by appointing agents to nego- 
tiate with persons in the British Jines for the pur- 
chase of slaves about to .be carried away. Few were 
bargained for. So great was the scarcity of slaves 
in 1783 that ordinary Negroes sold for 70 to 100 
gumeas, four times their prewar price. 

Georgia also suffered through the flight of large 
numbers of Tories who were men of property and 
skills. So many plantations had beer] abandoned 
that the state found it necessary to appoint mana- 
gers and overseers to prevent systematic pillage. In 
Savannah many of the resident merchants wer£ * 
Loyalists. When they left, a great deal of the in- 
debtednesses owed by individuals was wiped out. 
At the beginning of the Revolution, thenew state 
legislature' wanted to take action against the person 
and property of specified classes of Loyalists, but 
little "was done until 1782 when a confiscation and 
banishment act, wus'pussed. Throughout the war, 
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v the constant confiscation, restoration and forfeiture 
\ of property created confusion as the tide of war 
\shtfted back and forth. Frequently th^^orgia 
Gazette carried advertisements for owners of estates' 
and property who could not be founcl. In the back, 
settlements handbills listed abandoned farms and 
plantations. The greatest exodus of whites and 
slaves came in the CQastal rice "plantation area. 

Thel:lose of the^Amencan Revolution in 1783 

•J 

left Georgia with disorganized property relation- 
ships, a scarcity of capital and confused finances. 
The state's chief resources, its inhabitants and their 
skills, also suffered because of the exodus of Tories 
and slaves. Bad crop seasons in 1785 and 1786 
further added to the state's economic plight. With 
the rest of the new nation, Georgia endured the 
f panic o but within a decade there was steady 

improvement and a rapid repaif pf the damage and 
loss of the war years. Gradually firfancial stability, 
increased trade, new settlers and a confidence that 
came with being a new natipn all contributed 
toward the adoption of a new Constitution in 1788. 

> 

The American Revolution marked the end of an 
age in GeorgiaVeconomic life. Thexolonial period 
had been characterized by established trade rela- 
tionships with the mother country, by bountiesand 
by an almost medieval system of acquiring and own- ^ 
ingjand*. In theory it was the king who owned land 
and to whom rents were due. IJnder this system rice 
and indigo flourished, mercantile interests in London 
dominated Gewgia's commerce and an extensive 
plantation economy developed in the coastal low 
country. Special commodities such'as hid^Cindigo 
and raw silk were favored by Britain's commercial ' 
system, lumbering increased, and Ge'orgia prospered * 
in the.detade prior to the war. 



The New Order- 




The Revolution ehang£3 n>ueh of this. "With the 
establishment of a nevygovernment there came 
fresh ideas about, land/acquisition and ownership. 
Now it was to be givei| to soldiers as bounties or to 
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settlers with few, if any, rents or fees attached. As 
early as 1 77j6, land had J)een given to Whigs as a 
bounty for army eplfstments or for service in the 
war. Throughoufthe Revolution, Georgia had used 
pledges of land' to recruit state and Continental . 
soldiers and to bring new citizens toCeorgia. Now 
that the fighting had ended, the state made good 
its promise. Plots ofV250 acres exempt from taxes 
for KXyears were to be given to Georgians who 
remained jn the state and served in tk^rrffiitia dur- 
ing the British occupation. Those wKb left but had 
served in Whig forces elsewhere were given the same 
amount of land. 



The promise of land bounties and the richness of 
, thebackcountry caused a large migration of settlers 
into Georgia when the fighting stopped in the I 
summer of 1 782. One application for bounties 
came from Connecticut troops who rememb^ed 
the fertility of the states piedmont when they 
served in Georgia during the war. Old*settlers re- 
turned. By April 1 783, even beforS the British left 
Savannah^over 500 fanfihes reportedly had settled 
in the backcountry in the preceding six months. To 
those settlers the end of the Revolution meant the 
beginning of a new life, and land was the key to 
.their hope for the future. 



Rice fields, showing canals. Courtesy, Special Collections Department, University of Georgia Library. 
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Because so many Tories left Georgia, there now 
were more opportunities for advancement and 
improvement, and the new society was more equal 
and mobile. Economically, one class of.Georgians 
(besides the Tories) benefitted little from the Rev- 
olution, At the bottom of the economic scale 
before the war, Negro slaves still occupied the- 
bottom rung after 1783. 

After the Revolution,, rice and indigo never again 
dominated the state's economy to the extent of j 
I 773. The coastal low country became less impor- / 
tant' economically and politically as the center of I 



Georgia's agrarian empire movechnto the rich pied- 
mont. Ebenezer and Sunbury, two emerging centers 
*of Georgia's economy before the Revolution, dis- 
appeared with hardly a trace. In the upcountry, 
Augusta never again dominated the Indian trade as 
it had before 1 776 but became important as a faftn 
trading center. After'the Revolution, Georgia's 
economy hardly had time to adjust to all these 
changes before a more radical transformation took 
place. Eli Whitney's invention of the cotton gin near 
SavannafTin 1793 marked still another revolutionary 
change in the state's economic life. 
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Focus * - " 

. The fpcus of this guide is the economic situation in Georgia prior to and during the American Revolutioi 
l|ajor emphasis is placed on ^he following points. 

1 . - Georgia's early econorqic activity was concentrated along the coast. . 

2. Georgia's early-economy was based dn shipping and products produced by coastal farms and 
plantations. a 

I 

3. Georgia's economic wealth was concentrated in the hands o # f a few individuals located in Savannah. 

4. Georgia's economic progress was dependent upon BTritish needs. 

5. Until 1 776 Georgia'^ economy, in contrast to other colonies, experienced very few setbacks. 
Skill Objectives for the Student 



Develop and interpret a graph. / 
Construct a diagram of a social system. 
Practice library skills. 

• Gather and interpret data. 

♦ 

• Present gathered data in an art form. 

Uftrning Objectives 

/ : 

• Identify early influential Georgians. . • 

• Develop an hypothesis about the close economic relationship between the Georgia colony,and_ 
Great Britain. 

• Recognize the major economic activities of the Georgia colony. 

J* 

• Speculate about the impact of migration into Georgia on the colony's economy. 

• Understand the reaction in the Georgia colony to British regulatory legislation.. 

• Recognize the impact of military action, disastrdhs crop years and shortages of staples on the 
Georgia economy. 1 

• Identify the economic changes'which were'a result of the Revolutionary War. 
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Suggested Vocabulary. 
Naval stores 
Circular letter 
Quit Rents 
Pillage 

Confiscation 

Primogeniture 

Entail 

Agrarian ' 



Suggested Schedule , * N N 4 

e r <\ 

This unit will fake about two weeks depending on the number of activities used. A tentative outline of 
Georgia's earfy .commercial developments follows. * t* 

£ I. Founding and development of Savannah ^ 

II. The migration inland from Savannah* 

III. The events which influenced the economy of Colonial and Revolutionaty Georgia^ 
Activities . 

These activities are numbered to correspond to the suggested^chedulc. * ^ * 

I. Founding and development of Savannah 



A. Distribute an outline map of the city of Savannah (circa 1J70), Assign students the task of 
identifying the major commercial activities. 'Hie students should, crse a color key for each of 
the major businesses. Example: James Habersham's establishment on the river front shouljJ 
be located and colored red. ( £ ' 



What's My Line: Studertts should go to the library fo research individuals in the Georgia, * 
colony such as Joseph Clay, Edward Telfair, James Habersham, Governor James Wright/ 
James >Iartin Bolzuis, William Bartram, Henry Ellis, etc. Some students should be assigned 
secTetly a specific role to research. Other members of the class will he told that they vviLl 
ask questions of thesty students to determine their identity. (Similar to the game show. 

/ X *' t 



"What's My Line.") All students should be allowed to research colonial Georgians who had 
a role in the economic growth of the colony. ' . 



II. The migration inland'from Savannah 



^ A. After the students have completed readings on the social groups in the Georgia colony ask 

thereto construct a diagram of the social organisation. Divide the students'-irito small groups^ 
and allow five to 10 minutes for comparisons and discussion of their di;jgfams. Then ask the 
stud€nts,to defend their selectfons^before the whole class. 

B. Imagine you are a Georgian in one of the three agricultural units. Write a diary which depicts 
your life as a colonial Georgian for a period okone week. Have studentsxxchange their 
diaries with others. Each student should read the .diary and analyze it for historical accuracy, 
reality and interest. Selected diarie^could,he shared with the whole class. 

III. The events which influenced the economy of Colonial arrd Revolutionary Georgia 
1 f • 



Roving Reporter: This activity centers.around the Jirsf fating of the American* Revolution in 
Georgia 'The Battle of the Rice Boats. v Divfde tfoe class into groups o'f six. One member of „ 
the group should be assigned the role of reporter, the others the roles of a Bn^fsh sailor, Joseph 
Clay, Major Grant, Colonel Mcintosh,, a small farmer. The students should.be allowed* time to 
research their roles so that they can answer questions -on their feaction,to the British blockade 
of Savannah. The reporter should make up questions whicty will draw, ouM»conomic, political 
and social reasons* for the role player's reactions to the "Battle of thc<Rice Boats." As a summa : 
tion each member of the group should write out a one-page report on the economic impact of 
the blockade on colonial Georgia. 



?e(iter. 



Mural: Georgia js building a World Trade Center. You have been commissioned to do a mural on 
the economic growth of colonial Georgia to hang in the lobby of the Trade Center. You should, 
show the variety and importance of colonial pjoducts^and the contributing gro'tfps. 



C. 



Develop an economic timeline using the major Georgia products. Some material is included in 
the readings and the students should gather additional information. This tnfieline should be 
constructed on poster board and displayed where the class can discuss ffoe economic growth. 
The following diagram is a suggested form. . , y , 



Amts. in 

(lOO's) 

bushels, 

Barrels, 

Etc. 



1775 1276 1777 1778 ''1779 1780 ; 1781 17$i 1783 



22 



ERLC 



29 



The following is a suggested color key. 

( , • • 

Rice rpa „ 
Indig07blue 

Silk-yellow ■ • / i ► 

Naval Stores -green . - . 

Suggested Discussion Quqgti^ns 

/' 

I Define an economic indicator. Identify several economic indicators in colonial Georgia. What do ' 
these indicators suggest about the economyof Georgia in 1776? in 1780? j 

2. What might be some argumentefor and against a^diversified economic base? How might a colonial 
Georgian have argued on th^s point? , " / 

/ 

3. Explain why the major products of .colonial Georgia were rice, iiidigo, ^ and naval stores. 



? Identify the 'three main types of agricultural units in the colonial economy. Which of th^se con- 
tribut^most to the colony's growth? Why?' ' ' * * 

5. Speculate upon the role of the slave in eaqh of the three agricultural units. If you were a slave, in 
which of the units would you liave preferred to live? • - 

, *~ 

6. Explain why ypu would agree oi^iisagrtfe with the Whorrstatement, "Georgia's largest economic 
resource prior to the Revolution was-its people. " 

, ^ • * # 

7. Why did Governor Wright attempt to attract as settlers "a middling sort of people?" How would 
you define "a middling sort of people?" How successful *was Wright in these efforts? m ' 



8. Which of the following acts, jhc Sugar Act or the Stamp Act, had the greatest influence on Georgia's 
economy? Support your answer with data from the reading. / 

* ■ . . / 

9. ^ What would have been your opinion of the*"Ba£tle of the Rice Boats" if you had been the captain 
of a ship preparing to sail with a cargo of rice? What would have beefuyjpur opinion htftT^u been a member 
of the Whig's Council of Safety in Savannah? % * * 

10. What types of scarcities developed in Georgia during the Revolution? Identify the causes for these 
scarcities. When flour became scarce ir) Georgia, a type of sweet bread made from corn becafne a substitute. 
Speculate on other substitutes which'might have been used. 

* II. Defend or refute this statement, "Geprgia was better off without the Tories an3 their ideas about 
being loyal to England.'' 4 

1 2. Name^two changes brought about by the Revolutionary War whfch affected Georgia's economy. 
Determine whether these changes were beneficial or detrimental to Georgia's eeonpmy. 
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